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I48 THE MONIST. 

Most assuredly I believe in the ideal that at last mankind will speak one 
language, and I trust that the time will come when mankind will have one 
civilisation, whose forms may differ but which is one in possessing the same 
moral ideals. Whether or not the different national languages will be pre- 
served is a matter of secondary importance. 

So long as the different nationalities still have a hold on the several 
races of mankind it seems to me that a pasigraphy would be the best and 
easiest medium of communication, and with this idea in mind, I have proposed 
my scheme as published in The Monist, Vol. XIV, No. 4, which is so far a 
mere general scheme but could, if completed by competent hands, be con- 
densed into a grammar of a few pages, the principles of which could be 
learned within an hour by the mere perusal of a leaflet, and thus it would 
enable any traveller to make his wishes known to strangers while travelling 
among people with whose language he is absolutely unacquainted, if only he 
carries a grammar of pasigraphy along in the shape of a small pamphlet, 
written in the language of the country. Paul Carus. 



SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING PASIGRAPHY. 

I have been much interested in your suggestion of a new universal lan- 
guage, Pasigraphy, in the July number of The Monist. A few suggestions 
have come to my mind that I send you, thinking perhaps you might consider 
them while the language is still in an experimental stage. 

To begin with, I am heartily in favor of your suggestion and think it 
altogether the most promising one that I have ever seen for a universal lan- 
guage. I do not think there is any hope of securing the universal adoption 
of any one language, on account of national jealousies, and I am not even 
sure that it would be advantageous, since many of the race differences which 
have been so effective in the building up of our complex civilisation in all 
its different phases would be wiped out if race and national differences were 
eliminated. It seems to me, however, that pasigraphy might well be tied 
up to English pronunciation in case it were to be widely used, English being 
so direct a language that few modifications would be required to make its 
grammar scientific. Still, I suppose a German could read pasigraphy if he 
wanted to, though it would never seem like German. 

This brings up the matter of a phonetic system to accompany pasigraphy. 
For proper names some phonetic system must be used, and if the English 
pronunciation be given to pasigraphy the pronunciation could be figured in 
this phonetic alphabet for the use of beginners. I have not looked up 
Alexander Graham Bell's Scientific Alphabet, but it might perhaps be useful 
for this purpose. 

The matter of fundamental importance, however, which occurs to me 
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is that in pasigraphy you will in the long run sacrifice legibility to conve- 
nience in writing. I believe Chinese will be easier to read than pasigraphy 
when you get a large vocabulary. Why not make your characters more com- 
plicated and then have a simplified form, as the Chinese do, for quick writ- 
ing. The great advantage of Chinese characters that has been pointed out 
to me by an educated Japanese who knew English perfectly and which is, 
I believe also noticed by Williams, is the startling definiteness with which 
the idea stands forth when once the character has been mastered. We read 
words by their shape, and certainly the Chinese have more distinctive shapes 
than our own printed words where often some small mark, for instance, 
like the straight line of an e distinguishing it from a c, is all that separates 
widely different words. 

However, the most important matter of all to my mind is the construc- 
tion of a dictionary. I do not see that you have made any provision for this, 
which, however, must be made early in the development of pasigraphy. 

As soon as you have a thousand characters it will be a hopeless task 
to hunt through them to find one that is forgotten or as yet unlearned. The 
Chinese system of a certain number of root characters out of which other 
words are formed by compounding might be used, or perhaps some system 
based on the geometrical form of the character. At any rate, some sort of 
a dictionary must be gotten up, and I believe you will be forced to compound 
characters in order to avoid having too many primary roots which would be 
difficult to find. 

The awakening of China is at hand, and I believe a rational system of 
pasigraphy based on a world language could perhaps be adopted early in the 
development of that great country. 

I hope you will devote a page in each number of The Monist to pasig- 
raphy and ultimately give exercises, perhaps with keys, written in the new 
system. 

All these are mere suggestions which grew out of my interest in your 
suggestion. I think it would be well for a commission to get together as 
soon as possible a grammar, elementary reader, and a dictionary, since I do 
not think it best to leave to the spontaneous efforts of experts the perfection 
of the symbols. The co-operation you speak of on page 582 would be essen- 
tial to the proper development of the new language. 

A last suggestion is that a society could perhaps be formed for the per- 
fection of pasigraphy and that for the present it could be kept in an embyronic 
condition ; that each member of the society be called upon to suggest symbols 
for new words, to be submitted to the council of the society; and that after 
a few months or years of such experimenting the language be put out in 
final form in such shape that it could be taught in the public schools arid 
struggle for existence against Esperanto and other artificial languages. The 
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minute one tries to write a sentence one strikes the need for new characters, 
as you will see from the slip I enclose. From the results that I have seen 
in many lines of work I am much inclined to think that Mr. Cook's symbasis 
is as important in intellectual advancement as in organic evolution, and I 
believe its application to pasigraphy would be advantageous whereby the co- 
operating intelligences of many would be blended together to form as per- 
fect a language as possible. 

Walter T. Swingle. 



THE POWER OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AS A FACTOR IN 
THE DETERMINATION OF THE WORLD LANGUAGE. 

In the discussion of the theme dealt with in Dr. Ostwald's Weltsprache 
there is one phase of the problem that is usually left out of account, namely, 
the political force behind a language. 

As long as Greece sent forth colonies the Greek tongue continued to 
spread. It is true, the rich and varied intellectual treasures of which it was 
the bearer counted for something, but they were not the most important fac- 
tor in its expansion: this was the governments that were able to hold their 
own against the tribes by which those colonies were surrounded. As soon 
as Rome came into conflict with Greek peoples they had to give way to 
better organised political institutions. At first Italy and its islands ceased 
to be Greek; next the more specifically Greek lands followed and became to 
a greater or less extent Romanised. But in the East neither Greece nor 
Rome could long hold its ground in the face of the foes that appeared on 
every side. 

On the basis of these facts and of others of a similar nature, what 
is the legitimate inference to be drawn? Every one who knows anything 
about the development of political institutions is aware that those worked 
out in England have more powerfully influenced modern thought than any 
other. More than two centuries ago continental writers began to point to 
the English representative system as the ideal government, while the English 
themselves have evinced very little inclination to change it. They go no 
farther than to admit the necessity of some modifications. 

We are compelled by the events themselves to say that the English, 
using the term in its widest sense, expand because the government supports 
but does not lead those who go forth to make homes for themselves in new 
countries. The spirit of personal initiative and individual independence is 
carried abroad by the emigrants. Both the French and the Spaniards had 
the start of the English in getting a foot-hold on this continent, the Spaniards 
especially preempting the fairest portions of it ; but neither held its possessions 
long or made much of its opportunities. 



